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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


It is very noticeable lately that meetings of the 
profession seldom devote much discussion to the 
subjects to be embodied in the new charter. Only 
a badly informed man could interpret this silence as 
indifference : there is no indifference, there is only 
that natural pause which occurs in all movements 
when the victory is won and when arguments and 
reasons are no longer necessary. We have now 
arrived at the stage when all that is requisite is to 
carefully frame the alterations which have been 
approved by the profession. At the next meeting 
of the Council, in July, all the proposals which 
have been considered by a committee may be finally 
discussed and, if nu time be wasted, we shall not 
have long to wait before the formal draft of the New 
Charter is drawnand submitted to a Special General 
Meeting of the profession. The only alterations 
desired by the Body Corporate are the three which 
have caused the so-called “agitation” of the last 
three years. No other contentious matters should 
be introduced, but any smaller amendments of ex- 
isting Charters necessary to the conduct of business 
can be easily disposed of by the Council. Indi- 
vidual members may make suggestions, and some 
may endeavour to force into prominence debateable 
matters which the profession has not asked for. 
Obstruction may be ingeniously disguised under 
the pretence of reforms and the Charter delayed 
indefinitely. | There is really very little room now 
for further consideration. |The Council knows per- 
fectly well what the profession wishes and it is their 
plain duty to give early effect to those wishes, and 
not to waste time on the consideration of other 
changes which have not been asked for, and which 
may well wait for that approval so unanimously be- 
Stowed upon “the three points.” 


Last year there were no less than eight standing | 


committees of the Council; only four of them had 
any legitimate work to do and some had not a single 
meeting. We have at Red Lion Square a Museum 
and a Library which should be under constant 
supervision, but no committee is appointed for that 
purpose. Naturally both are neglected. The 
library obtains occasionally a new volume by the 
kindness of the author, but.new books and new 


editions have not been added by the Council in the ' 


memory of any “ junior member.” 

We have a “dinner committee” and surely it is 
not too much to ask for the appointment of a Lib- 
Tary and Museum committee.” 


| We have a Parliamentary Committee, but it has 
no duties, and the profession is not likely to have 
any parliamentary work on hand for some consider- 
able time. Welhave no Education Committee, and 
yet educational matters are constantly before us. 
It is just possible that less bungling in this de- 
partment of the Council’s work would have occurred 
if a carefully chosen committee had been entrusted 
with it, instead of a scratch team being told off to 
settle the matter. We have a Foreign and Colonial 
Schools Committee which has had no work to do 
during the past year, and apparently was only 
appointed because it existed the previous year. 

The only matters on which standing committees 
are necessary are 


Finance Registr ition 
Bye-laws Museum and Library 
General Purposes ‘Education 


The majority of the committees consist of eighteen 
members, and it is a rare thing to see more than five 
present, unless their meeting is called for the same 
day as a Council meeting. Some men have their 
names on every committee whilst others are not 
nominated for two, and yet a list of attendances is 
carefully sent out every year with the baliot — 
to show who attended, and who did not. uch 
a list is grossly misleading without a statement of 
the possible attendances of each man at committees. 


On another page will be found a short extract 
from a report of the proceedings of the Scottish 
Metropolitan Veterinary Society. Professor Williams 
exhibited to the members a series of photo-micro- 
graphs of the section of a lung of an American 
beast, said by the Board of Agriculture to have been 
suffering from pleuro-pneumonin-contagiosa, The 
| professor pointed out the pathological conditions 
which to the expert microscopist differentiate 
'broncho-pneumonia from “lung disease.” This is 
a subject of such importance that we quote the 
remarks verbatim ;— 

“He (Professor Williams) examined it very 
carefully, and he must say that, to a non- 
expert, there was a great similarity between it 
and the true pleuro-pneumonia; but there was 
one great thing wanting. Did they ever see 
pleuro-pneumonia contagiosa without coagula- 
tion of the blood, without the vessels being 
blocked with the coagulated blood! In this case 
\ there was consolidation of the lung. There was 


isy: but there was no coagulation of blood 
thin the vessels, and that marked the disease 
distinctly from pleuro contagiosa. The case was 
simply one of broncho-pneumonia, and was 
| certainly not one of contagious pleuro at all. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES 


ANTHRAX IN MEN AND ANIMALS— 
DEATH OF A MAN, CATS AND PIGS. 
By Joun Hepron, M.R.C.V.S. Sherburn, Yorks. 


‘ On February 9th last I was called up at night to 
see a young heifer belonging to a gentleman in this 
neighbourhood who is a large feeder of cattle. On 
my arrival the manager informed me that it had 
just died. I found it tied up by the side of other 
animals, and as nothing was known to be wrong 
with it two hours previous I was asked by the 
manager to stick it, which I did for reasons of my 
own. He in the meantime sent for the butcher as 
he intended to have it dressed. I had with a 
lighted candle made a casual examination. 1 found 
a slight discharge of frothy saliva from mouth, and 
a little blood mixed with the feeces per rectum. Not 
being satisfied with these signs, 1 determined to 
await the arrival of the butcher, and gave a help- 
ing hand, along with some other men, in conveying 
the carcase to anvther building, in so-doing some 
blood was left in the foldyard where a number of 
pigs were kept. When the animal was dressed, | 
again, with the aid of a light. examined the internal 
organs. Heart and lungs were healthy, stomach 
distended with food. the spleen very much engorged 
with blood ; intestines contained a quantity of blood. 
From these post-mortem appearances, and also not 
having seen the animal alive. I concluded this was a 
case of Splenic Apoplexy. and 1 at »nce informed 
the manager so. 1 never saw the carecase after- 
wards but have reasons to know it was consumed. 
The internal organs were buried in a durghill, 
which is situate close by the cattle sheds, and where 
the cattle and pigs are at times allowed to roam. 
‘the dunghill, I may say, contains the remains ofother 
carcases which have been deposited there at different 
times, and | have thought while writing this article 
that it is possible this auimal may have got some- 
thing from the dunghill, so as to bring about a fatal 
result. 

I know. from my own personal knowledge, for 
upwards of 25 years no disease has ever broken out 
among these cattle that have been brought on the 
premises from time to time to be fed off. At 
eave all the other animals are doing well. 

uch is a general outline of the history of this 
case. 

The pigs on the following day gathered up the 
blood in the foldyard, and also got to the remains 
in the dunghill; on the 3rd day they showed signs 
of illness, on the 4th one pig died. I was again 
called in, but before I could give an opinion a mes- 
senger arrived, ordering all the others to be 
slaughtered off. Two valuable cats that fed on the 
remains also died, but the worst of the story remains 
to be told. 

On the 6th day after assisting with the heifer 
one man, which I will call number one, broke down 
with illness, a large swelling appearing in his arm. 
He consulted the village surgeon, who, at first 


thought little of it, however, he continued to get 
worse and died at the end of the 5th day of his 
illness. Number two, the writer of this article, 
when in the act of sticking the animal hurt his 
wrist, and on the 8th day a smal] ulcer appeared on 
the part. Caustic was applied but to no purpose, 
the arm commenced to swell, and suepicions were 
now aroused that we had contracted a blood poison. 
My arm was swollen to an alarming extent, and 
caused great pain. I had to cease work and call 
in a physician, as signs of mortification now 
threatened. 1 was placed under chloroform and 
underwent an operation, and my life was saved. I 
am now recovering. but still under medical care, 
and unable to follow my employment. 

Number three. This man showed signs of illness 
on the 12th day, whileattending the funeral of No. 1, 
an ulcer appearing on his hand, he at once called the 
village surgeon, under whose treatment he has been 
for a number of weeks, has now recovered and fol- 
lowing his employment. 

These cases have caused very great alarm and ex- 
citement among the inhabitants of ‘the neighbour- 
hood. Another strange part of this case is that the 
butcher, who had a cut on one of his fingers, and 
one or two others who assisted, have shown no 
symptoms whatever up to the present time. 


THERAPEUTIC TREATMENT OF TUMOURS. 


* Bis dat qui cito dat.” Capital! indeed with- 
out exaggeration one might say, Immense!! A very 
good commencement in the use of the dead lan- 
guages, for a gentleman who considers that Latin 
ought not to be included in the compulsory curricu- 
lum of the Veterinary Student; of course we all 
know-—those of us at all events who read our 
‘“‘ Record” with proper regularity —that our esteemed 
Editor is a man of many sided character, and it is 
not to be wondered at, if in the multiplicity of his 
duties, professional and literary, he once now and 
again forgets himself, and his memory unconsciously 
reverts to his boyhood’s days, and in the “exu- 
berance of his verbosity ” he exclaims with rapture, 
just by way of throwing off the nauseating disgust 
engendered by the neglect of professional brethren 
in not keeping up the necessary supply of “ interest- 
ing cases,” Bis dat qui cito dat. But how abont 
the boys at College who are not supposed to require 
any knowledge of Latin; what are they to do. poor 
fellows, if the Editor of our only weekly professional 
Journal will, in Lis forgetful moments, lapse into 
the use of the dead languages? For who can tell, 
now that a commencement has been made, to what 
lengths our Editor may go? But, it’s cases that 
he wants and that quickly. so here goes! Well, 
though I do not emulate the designation of a 
“ Doggy Vet,” and certainly have no sympathy with 
professional Veterinarians who set themselves up 4s 
“ specialists” to undertake the treatment of one 
class of animal only, 1 do sometimes have cases 
brought to me for treatment that have already been 
under the care of a specialist, and thanks to the 
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scientific principle of drug selection upon which I 
rely, commonly known as the Homeopathic system, 
I can frequently effect cures that have baftled the 
most noted specialists to effect, and the following is 
one of many I could relate, but being the most 
recent, is freshest in the mind : , 

A gentleman brought a dog of the Saint Bernard 
breed upon which he said he set great store; and a 
most pitable object it was to behold: with drooping 
head and downcast eyes, it barely had strength to 
walk half a dozen steps at a time—it was brought 
to me in # cab—it was so emaciated that, in com- 
mon parlance, the bones looked like coming through 
the skin ; the abdomen was pendulous, and upon 
manipulation it was no difficult task to diagnose the 
presence of fluid; on the slightest exertion the dog 
was racked with a most distressing cough; one of 
these hollow sounding coughs, that impress one 
with the idea that a great cavern exists in the 
animal’s economy. It was this cough, the owner 
informed me, he considered was the seat of the mis- 
chief; and it is not to be wondered at, that he 
should have been thoroughly imbued with that idea: 
for on making enquiry as to the length of time the 
dog had been ill, I was informed that he (the dog) 
had been under the care of two qualified Veterinary 
Surgeons, and also been sent to a public Institution 
where gentlemen whv desire to send their animals 
have to pay an annual subscription of two guineas ; 
the period of illness extending over four months. 
The first V.S. diagnosed bronchitis and treated ac- 
cordingly, but without success: the second diag- 
nosed tonsilitis, and thereupon lanced the tonsils ; 
still the cough continued ; the animal was then sent 
to the institution, where the owner was informed 
that he was the subject of asthma and lung compli- 
cations; here he was left during several weeks for 
treatment, and was ultimately brought away uone 
the better. A client of my own and a personal 
friend, then advised the owner, as a sort of last 
resort, to bring the animal to me. I asked the 
owner whether he thought I was endowed with the 
power of performing miracles; and after the failure 
of the practitioner at the aforesaid Institution, | 
could not resist the luxury of telling him point 
blank that a fool and his money were soon parted, 
and that he well deserved to lose his two guineas 
for encouraging said institution to rob the general 
practitioner of his daily bread. I then set about 
examining the dog, and was requested to give a 
prompt diagnosis, which I as promptly declined to 
do: 1 toid the gentleman, if he liked to leave his 
dog with me for a few days I would take the oppor- 
tunity which such time afforded of making my ob- 
servations, and would thereafter report my opinion. 
The next day I foand that one very prominent 
symptom was, wiquenchable thirst; in one sense 
that was a very fortunate condition, for I could not 
induce the dog to partake of any nutriment, not 
even the most tasty dainties; milk, however, he 
would drink, ad libitum, (Latin again!) and by 
beating up plenty of good eggs in the milk his 
strength was not only kept up but increased. I ob- 
served on the first day that such faces as he passed 
were of a very pale and sickly looking yellow 


colour, while the urine was profuse and of a deep 
orange hue ; all these symptoms, I concluded, pointed 
to some diseased condition of the liver; but what 
condition? _I observed mentally, pathology does 
not help to clear up this case very satisfactorily, be- 
cause if it is the liver only that is at fault, what 
about the cough; and I thanked my stars that in 
drug selection I did not depend upon my knowledge 
of pathology, but, as my mentor and guide, Dr. 
Hahnemann discovered, that I relied upon the 
totality of the symptoms presented in the case which 
should be the picture of the pathogenetic action of 
some particular drug when administered to the 
healthy in doses sufficiently large to produce its 
own characteristic effects. Just about this time 
my friend Henry Edgar, M.R.C.V.S., being very 
over-wrought with professional work, came to spend 
a few days at my house for rest, and [ immediately 
set him about this dog; he discovered what I had 
over-looked, that there were two tumours present in 
the abdomen, apparently suspended on the left 
hand side of the median line of the spinal column ; 
after consultation as to the probable character of 
the tumours, which were both about the size of an 
orninary hen’s egg, we came to the conclusion, 
bearing in mind the symptoms already described, 
that not improbably they were carcinomatous, which 
to say the least was not encouraging. When the 


owner next called, his attention was drawn to these 
|tumours, and without any trouble, he was able to 
‘convince himself of their actual presence by 
manipulation. Bearing in mind the gentleman’s 
impressions about the cough, it will be readily 
understood that this discovery was a fair staggerer 
tohim: whereupon he said, he would neitber ask 
any mora questions, nor volunteer any further 
opinions, but confidently leave the case in my hands. 
|] consequently thanked him for his confidence and 
promised to do my best, having previously satisfied 
him that the idea of an operation for removal of the 
tumours, though possible, would in all probability 
prove fatal. 

By this time I had come to a definite conclusion 
from the totality of the symptoms presented, what 
drug to administer; and it was Arsenious Acid, or 
as we call it in Homceopathic pharmacology Arsenicum 
Album; and the strength was the sixth decimal 
attennation, of which 1 administered ten grains dry 
on the tongue three times a day, And now for my 
reasons of selection. Arsenic, viewed from a 
toxologicul standpoint possesses several very de- 
cided characteristics, among which are Adynamia; or 
great exhaustion after the slightest exertion : 
Malignity ; query the tumours! Restlessness—indi- 
cative of occasional or persistent anguish: Burning ; 
the dog’s nose, feet, and skin were very dry and 
hot. Thirst; already I have referred to the dog’s 
unquenchable thirst, he drank little at a time, but 
very frequently; these were my leading general 
indications. 

Now among the special indications of the drag as 
pointed out by Hahnemann, are these : heat; bui.- 
iag ; rapid prostration ; torpid weakness ; dropsi- 
cal swellings; cachexia; Arsenic also produces 
a sub-acute inflammation of the serous membrane 
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causing copious serous effusion; this indication, | 
in conjunction with the others hit off the ascites. 
Among the functional disorders this drug sets up in 
the healthy. are palpitation and cardiac dyspnoea. Having read in your paper articles on treatment 
which were among the symptoms the dog presented, of “‘ Milk Fever,’ I should like to give results of 
and therefore served to furnish me with a further the “chloral” treatment which is so very strongly 
indication for its use in this case. advocated by Mr. M’Connell. I have had several cases 
Then on referring to my Materia Medica I found recently, and have had only two fatal cases; the 
that “Arsenic is always useful and necessary in first an Alderney cow, eight or nine years old, which 
cancer,” although its not a frequent occurence for had been heavily bled, and had had two bottles of 
tumours tu be dissipated by Arsenic, the mineral whiskey before I saw it, and the other was an aged 
rarely fails to check the onward course of such cow, found down about 5 a.m., but not unconscious ; 
tumours. Another authority states that in epithelial | I was not called in until about 4 p.m., when I 
cancer “ Arsenic has unquestionably proved curative found her in a dying condition. In one or two of 
and that not seldom.” the other cases the symptoms have been very 
In addition to these symptoms there were others marked, and under the old method—bleeding, pur- 
affecting the urine and feces which helped to com-  gatives, stimulants, etc.—I feel sure would have 
plete the picture of arsenical pathogenesy. been fatal. ; ; i 
In conclusion I may say that from the very first In cases of paralysis after calving (“loin fallen ” 
there was ample evidence afforded that the remedy or “‘ dropping”) I have tried same treatment, and 
was likely to prove beneficial ; in two days the dog. rarely have one down more than three days,although 
began to evince a readiness to partake of some solid _1 have often known them down for as many weeks. 
food: the heat and fever gradually subsided: the, 1 have written these few remarks hoping to get 
palpitation and dyspnoea gave place to a firm, others who have tried it, to record their experiences, 
healthy pulse and normal respiration; the continu- and to induce those practitioners who have not yet 
ous thirst was slaked; the countenance instead of , tried it, and who live, as I_ do, in a large dairying 
being haggard and worn was cheerful, and the ani- district, to give it a trial. They will find it to their 
mal spirits assumed their natural buoyancy; the advantage, although at first they will certainly have 
coat, previously wiry and staring, became soft and some owners grumbling at them when they find 
silky; the feces and urine assumed their normal — whiskey, etc., is not being freely used. and that 
characteristics, and the dog began to make flesh. He they are not treating them “heroically,” so con- 
remained under my care for three weeks, after|Vinced are they that this only is the proper 
which his owner took him home, and for three | treatment. A. B. E. 
weeks thereafter regularly administered one powder | 
night and morning of a still higher attenuation of | 
arsenicum album, my hope being that it would serve 
to dissipate the tumours, and in this I was not 
disappointed; 1 examined the dog carefully last 
week, and found that one tumour had entirely Cannot you, Mr. Editor, allow space in your 
disappeared—not a trace remained ; while what was valuable Weekly, for a column devoted to Notes and 
left of the other felt like a slight thickening of the | Queries ; it has often struck me that a lot of little 
peritoneum. pieces of information might be forthcoming in this 
The dog is now quite cheerful, eats his usual food, | way, as well as many short questions of interest 
takes ordinary exercise, has no cough whatever, and to be answered by one or more of your readers. 
is in all respects like a perfectly healthy animal in’ The following I know is very incomplete, but 


MILK FEVER. 


“NOTES AND QUERIES.” 


- good condition. | being only on the scene at the last moment, must be 


The chief interest to the Pathologist centres in| my excuse. Two steers about 14 years old had 
the fact that whereas there were two tumours as de- | been in the same pasture for 8 or 10 months, and on 
scribed, now there are none, and still the dog under- | Saturday night last got into their owner’s flower 
went no surgical operation. Surgery is unqnes- and vegetable gardens adjoining. On Sunday 
tionably an intensely interesting science, and one morning about 8 they were found. and turned into 
that I am personally very fond of ; but to kuow that | the field again, neither appearing the worse. By 
tumours can be dissipated by the aid of drugs in the 1 p.m. one was dead and the other must have died 
ordinary present day condition of things, is in-. early in the night, for on being seen about 4 or 5 on 
tensely more interesting to me than the most Monday morning it was not only dead but cold and 


refined surgical operation. 
J. Surcuurre Husinpart, M.R.C.V.S. 
Blackheath, June 15, 1891. 


Honorary at CAMBRIDGE.-—-On Tuesday 
last the degree of L.L.D. was conferred on Mr. W. H. 
Flower, learned on skulls and whales, and Dr. Elias 
Metschnikoff, of the Institut Pasteur. 


stiff. The question is, what killed them? 

I arranged to make 4 post-mortem examination, 
bat from a mistake. I only arrived in time to view 
the contents of the two rumens, all other portions 
had been buried. 

Both rumens showed inflammation of mucous. 
coats, and the ingesta of both was small in quantity, 
had been well masticated, and appeared to be com- 
posed of grass, intermixed with strawberry leaves 
and a few leaves of box picked from the borders. 
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Although their foot-prints were found all over both 
gardens they evidently did not gorge themselves 
with any particular shrub or other material: in fact 
the gardens are particularly clean, and as far as I 
am a judge free from rank poisonous plants, On 
the other hand the fact remains that both steers 
must have eaten something to canse death, 

If you think this worthy of insertion I shall 
await with interest to see if any brother prac- 
titioner can enlighten me with a satisfactory 
auswer. 

I need hardly say that I shall be pleased to 
give any further information in my power. 


EMIGRANT,” 


[We should be only too glad to give space for “ Notes 
and Queries” but fear a special column would never be 
utilized.—Ep. | 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the Lincolnshire Veterinary Association 
was held at Boston, on Thursday, June llth. The 
proceedings commenced in the Town Hall, at half-past 
twelve o’clock. The President, Mr. W. G. B. Dickin- 
son, F.R.C.V.S., of Boston, occupied the chair, and there 
were present Mr. T. Greaves, Manchester; Mr. R. W. 
Clarke, Horncastle; Mr. B. Freer, Vice-president, 
Uppingham; Mr. F. L. Gooch, Stamford; Mr. J. H. 
Goodhall, Melton Mowbray; Mr. J. T. Holmes, Bourne;; 
Mr. Osborne, Fulstow; Mr. F. W. Reeks, Spalding; 
Capt. B. H. Russell, Treasurer, Grantham; Mr. T. A. 
Rudkin, Grantham; Mr. J. Smith, Hon. Secretary, 
Huntingdon ; and Mr, T. Smith, Vice-president, Market 
Rasen. There were also present several visitors, in- 
eluding Dr. Pilcher, F.R.C.S., J.P., Mr. Cosier, Mr. 
Martin, Mr. Williams, Mr. Wortley, Mr. Howse, Mr. L. 
Mitchell, and others. 

Letters of apology were read from—Dr. A. M. Adam, 
J.P., Dr. W. Clegg, J.P., Prof. Walley, Edinburgh; 
Prof. J. W. Axe, London; Prof, Pritchard, London ; 
Prof. Williams, Edinburgh; Messrs. Axe, Doncaster ; 


W. A. Field, Grimsby; J. W. Gresswell, Peterboro’ ; | 


<. Hartley, Lincoln; R. T. Hardy, Sleaford; H. Kidd, 
J. Mackinder, Peterboro’; F. W. Wragg, London ; 


W. Woods, Wigan. 
On the proposition of Mr. Goocn, seconded by Mr. 


GoopHALL, the minutes of the last meeting were taken | 


as read and were approved. 

The Hon. Secretary read a letter from the Inter- 
national Congress of Hygiene and Demography asking 
the Society to appoint delegates to attend the meet- 
ings in August next, and stating that any donation to- 
wards the expenses in connection with the organization 
of the Congress would be thankfully received. 

The Preswent said they, would do well to send dele- 
gates to the Society. 

Mr. Goocn, Stamford ; agreed with the remark of the 
president and proposed that the president and the hon. 
secretary be nominated as delegates. de 

Capt. Russett, Grantham ; seconded the proposition. 
and expressed a hope that whoever were elected dele- 

tes would make a point of attending the Conference, 

e also suggested that they should add to the proposi- 
tion—that the subscription to the Congress be paid by 


the Association. If they sent delegates they ought to 
be subscribers, and ‘they ought to pay the delegates’ 
travelling expenses as well, but not the hotel ex- 
penses, 

Mr. Goocu accepted the suggested addition to his 
proposition, and the following gentlemen were elected 
delegates. The President, the Secretary, Mr. Freer, 
Mr. Goodhall and Mr, Gooch. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr, F, Raymond, Hon. 
Secretary to the “John Henry Steel Memorial ” fund, 
placing the Memorial before the Association and solicit- 
ing a Subscription. 

Mr. Goocn said he was a member of the original com- 
mittee of the Steel Testimonial Fund, and was a personal 
friend of Prof. Steel’s during his stay at college. He ad- 
mired him very much as a teacher, and if the Societ 
could see its way to give a subscription he was sure it 
would be money well spent. Prof, Steel did every thing 
in his power to increase the status of the Veterinary 
profession, and both as a student and as a friend he ad- 
mired him very highly. 

Capt. Russexi said he was also a member of the 
original committee, and if the letter had not been read 


from the secretary of the fund he had intended to ask 
_ the members present to give him a contribution towards 
| the memorial. If, however, the Society was going to 
take it up it would be unnecessary for him to say any- 
thing about it. He asked whether anybody had any 
idea as to what form the memorial was to take. 

Mr. Goocu said the promoters were endeavouring to 
raise sufficient money to establish a scholarship open to 
all Schools, to be called the “ John Henry Steel Scholar- 
ship,” and to procure a bust. 

Mr. Greaves thought it was a matter well worth con- 
sideration. It was right that they should recognise the 
labours of their Veterinary Surgeons. In this case 
Steel had displayed great ability and great industry to 
serve their profession, and it was as little as they could 
do to recognise the value of those services, In London 
the veterinary surgeons were very anxious to raise suffi- 
cient money tojestablish a scholarship, which wouid be 
of great service to the profession in many respects, and 
as regarded the bust—that was a proper thing to have 
also. He recommended the memorial very strongly to 
them. He was not on the committee, but he had taken 
a great interest in it, and he was a subscriber, and he 
hoped that every member of the Association would be a 
subscriber, or that the Association itself would make a 
liberal subscription towards the fund. ee 

Capt. Russet. suggested that a subscription should 
be made in the room, and said that if they got a decent 
sum it would not be necessary to call upon the funds of 
‘the Association. If they were going to subscribe £8 or 
£9 to the International Congress they would not have 
‘much money to spare for the Steel Memorial or any- 


| thing else. ; 
A subscription was made in th 
£9 6s. 6d. was received, 
The Presmpent then read his address as follows :— 


e room, and the sum of 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
W. G. B. Dickinson, F.R.C.V.S. 


GENTLEMEN, 
I must express 
ferred upon me t 


my gratitude to you for having con- 
he honour of electing me your presi- 
cent. This year is evidently one of great importance 


to us as Veterinarians, owing, a8 you all well know, to 
the changes which have already taken —_ among® 

those who act as our governing body. one can fore- 
see the benefits we shall derive by what has been done, 
or by what is promised, or what will be the ultimate out- 
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come of the revolution in the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. It is far from my 
intention to attempt in any way to criticise or comment 
on what is or what has been, but to remark on the 
necessity and importance of what ought to be to benefit 
us asa profession, and so raise our social position 
throughout the length and breadih of the British Isles, 
to that standpoint which, as yet, we have failed to 


reach. 
This, gentlemen, is what ought to be, that is—a better 


. feeling existing ; a firmer tie of unanimity between us 


and the medical profession. It must be very gratify- 
ing to those who are interested in our welfare to notice 
the names of some of our leading Veterinarians con- 
nected with the Congress of Hygiene and Demography. 
The relationship of the diseases of animals to those of 
man, and the relationship and co-ordination of 
those who minister to the wants of animals and 
man. 

I think if we look back a century into the history of 
human surgery, we shall find that operations were then 
‘conducted on no principle whatever when this science 
claimed to be what it is—when those who took an in 
terest in it were men who experimented on living ani- 
mals. Without such advantages as our patients offered, 
the present perfection of surgery would have been im- 

ossible. Hwmorrhage after amputation was arrested 

y the actual cautery, and this method is too frequently 
adopted by us in the present day. Some surgeons ap- 
plied arsenic and corrosive sublimate to the bleeding 
vessels. This practice accounts for the extensive mor- 
tality after amputations, caused by the poison of the 
bichloride. In excision of the breast one surgeon of 
old advised the use of a red-hot knife, or a knife made 
of horn, or wood, dipped in nitric acid, by which means 
he imagined the vessels would be cauterised as the in- 
cision was made. Amputation at the hip joints was 
first attempted in man after many animals, especially 
dogs, had undergone the operation. These experiments 
again went to prove how many a valuable life has been 
saved which otherwise must have been sacrificed. 
Paracenthesis tho1acis was perfected on living dogs and 
rabbits. The celebrated John Hunter founded the 
idea of comparative pathology on the observations and 
experiments he made on living animals.  Ligature of 
the iliac artery for aneurism of the femoral] was per- 
fected and successfully performed in 1806, but after 
many attempts on dogs. 

Living animals were the victims of experiment, but 
at the same time, they were essential factors in scientific 
research and perfection of surgery, namely: The suc- 
cessful removal of the upper part of the human stomach, 
occluded with cancer, a disease which in that situation 
has never been proved curable by other means than by 
surgical interference. Péan, a Paris surgeon, gained his 

oficiency and confidence by operating first on the 

rute creation, then on man. This particular opera- 
tion was not a success, but Prof. Billroth, of Vienna, 
shortly afterwards was successful. Through the ener- 

ies and advantages offered to some English surgeons by 

eterinary Surgeon Charlice, in 1854, it was found that 
the carotid artery of a sheep could be divided without 
heemorrhage. Section of the ovarian arteries of a cow 
by the same process yielded the same result. Had it 
not been for the service rendered to experimentalists by 
our patients, human surgery would have long remained 
a tangled network of empirical knowledge handed down 
by tradition. 

Objection has been taken by many that the difference 
in economy in animals of different species does not war- 
rant the application. to all of similar conclusions. 
Granting the points of difference it cannot be denied 
that the points of analogy in the general structure and 


functions of all animals of the same class infinitely pre- 
ponderate. 

The advantage which this analogy has afforded has 
helped in a number of instances to elaborate the science 
of anatomy and physiology. Pathology, too, admits of 
a similar illustration from its teaching us the physiology 
of disease—not of any new function or element, but al- 
terations of normal functions or elements. ’ 

There is a differential matter to consider with regard 
to the maladies which the higher and lower forms of 
animal life falla prey. For instance, pneumonia in an 
infant is analgousto pneumonia in the horse, but there 
is no comparison between this affection in man and 
horse, because man being more highly developed than 
the horse, it is fair to suppose the medical man has much 
more to encounter than we have. He may be assisted 
more in his diagnosis, but he has to listen to imaginary 
complications which constantly emanate from the minds 
of many of his patients. The doctor, however, is spared 
all this from the infant, as we are from our patients. 

We may even look a little further and inquire into the 
differential action of drugs. Substances,in the majority 
of cases, act with great similarity on man and animals ; 
there are various phenomena still in obscurity on this 
point which time only can bring to light. Degree and 
quality are distinct things and should not be con- 
founded, yet they frequently are; and because it re- 
quires as much poison to destroy a small animal as it 
does a man we are told that medicines act differently on 
man than on the lower animals. Susceptibility may 
answer this question, bnt when the impression is once 
made it is of the same character in each case. Suscepti- 
bility is governed by the state of developement the cere- 
brum has reached, man being more highly organised 
than any other living creature ; hence his hypersensitive- 
ness to the action of drugs, which act upon the 
cerebrum. 

Our work cannot be balanced in the same scale as that 
of the physician, nevertheless there is no reason why we, 
who have the love of animals deeply cherished—and as 
Englishmen yield for it to no nation-—should not take 
up our position on an equality from a scientific point of 
view with our sister profession. 

Another important factor which I wish to draw your 
attention to is the science of therapeutics. A most 
important part of our profession, and a science which I 
think will be universally acknowledged we are sadly de- 
ficient in. I have remarked on various occasions the 
limited amount of knowledge assistants possess of the old 
and new remedies employed in the treatment of disease, 
plainly showing that this important branch is over- 
looked in the bringing up and training‘of these aspirants 
to the profession. Why should we behind in the 
knowledge of the numerous medicinal agents that are 
introduced week by week and month by month in the 
Journals of the sister profession? Are we to lie down 
and be satisfied with a broad view of the action of medi- 
cine by having the ‘meagre knowledge that opium and 
its alkaloids relieve pain, that aloes and Epsom salts 
produce purging, and that cautharides produce a blister, 
but learn nothing as to the therapeutical and physiologi- 
cal action of these agents? I, for one, think not, I have 
seen the necessity of studying the numerous new agents 
that have been introduced, and are constantly being 
brought forward for the treatment of disease, and many 
of the various new substances I have found from 
clinical observation to be of intrinsic value in the treat- 
ment of the -various maladies which must arise from 
time to time. I think it will not be denied that our 
literature in the physiology and pharmacology of 
drugs has been sadly neglected, but I am glad to find that 
the editors of different Journals are now introducing 1n 
their columns articles on the various new remedies which 
are in keeping with the journals of our sisterhood, and 
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ought to be studied by young and old. These remarks 
are in no way meant disparagingly against the ever 
valuable old remedies ; still, after gaininga full apprecia- 
ble conception of the old, it is as well to get an intro- 
duction to the new. 

In conclusion I would say, Let us row together in the 
same boat—each put the helm in the same direction 
with a resolute determination to leave the profession 
better than we found it. Contributions to our journals 
voluntary leaders on topics practical or scientific 
making laws in medicine and therapeutics of one’s own, 
and discarding this remedy or the other, simply because 
others have advocated it, until at least we ourselves have 
proved its efficacy or usefulness. 2 

Admit mistakes, for it is by our mistakes that we learn. 
Some men assert that they never make mistakes, when 
all the time they make the greatest mistake of all by 
trying to prove this assertion. The act of trying to 
— superiority is a great and unpardonable error. 

here is no such thing as impeccability. We all occupy 
the same position in the same room, namely, the room 
for improvement, and if we are so ignorant as to think 
otherwise there is no help for us. Let us all endeavour 
to live for 

“ Our cause which needs assistance 
Against those ills which need resistance, 
And for the good that we can do,”’ 


Mr. Greaves said he had listened with very great 
me to the interesting address just delivered, and he 
oped the President would permit it to be printed, so 
that they might all have an opportunity of reading it 


and studying it. There were many points in it that 


would bear pondering over, and they might improve 
themselves by pondering over them. There were many 
points in the address he could wish to speak upon, but it 
was not customary to discuss the various points of an 
inaugural address. It was not like a paper read for the 

urpose of being discussed, unless the President desired 
it. Ifthe President desired that his few remarks should 
be criticised and discussed then it was open for any 
member of the Association to do so, but as a rule the 
inaugural address was not discussed, and the usual cus- 
tom was for a member to propose a vote of thanks to the 
President for the able manner in which he had brought 
forward his subject. He should not, therefore, take 


sure in saying he had felt great interest in listening to 

the President, he hoped the paper would be found to be 

of great service to their profession. He proposed a vote 

of thanks to Mr. Dickinson for his address. (Applause.) 
Mr. RvupkIn seconded. 


could be induced to pay a little more attention to their 
friend—their best friend—the horse. (Applause) 
sympathise very deeply with you in the feeling that you 
have for a nearer approach, upon broad principles, to 
the enquiries which are necessary both in the higher and 
lower departments of animal life—for the establishment 
of a true pathology, and I congratulate this Society upon 
the work it is doing. I happen myself to be this year 
in office, and about soon to relinquish, in a Branch of 


,| the British Medical Society, and I am sure if my succes- 


sor, or the Council with whom I act, could have a voice 
in the matter, it would be to congratulate you upon 
those efforts, which, through the language of your Presi- 
dent, you are making for the advancement of the 
highest knowledge of animal life in its broadest and 
truest sense. I have had pleasure in being permitted to 
be present to speak to the resolution which has been 
proposed by Mr. Greaves. (Applause.) 

The resolution was carried with acclamation, 

The Prestpent thanked Mr. Greaves and Mr. Rudkin 
for proposing and seconding, and the company for ac- 
cording him the vote of thanks, He also thanked his 
friend, Dr. Pilcher, for his kind remarks and for his 
goodness in being present, as he knew, at considerable 
inconvenience to hiinself. He assured them that he was 
most sincere in everything he had said in his address, 
and said they could never expect to achieve that end 
which many of their predecessors had hoped, and which 
many among them at the present time hope to attain, 
unless they went hand in hand with the medical pro- 
| fession, and he hoped that in the near future that would 
be so. (Applause.) 

Mr. Houmes proposed that the next meeting be held 
at Peterborough. Mr. Smrrn seconded, and it was 
carried, 

Mr. Goocn proposed a vote of thanks to the President 
for occupying the chair. Mr, Greaves seconded, and it 
was carried, 

Mr. Freer proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Pilcher 
for his presence, and said that veterinarians were always 
glad ,to meet uny gentlemen of the medical profession, 
especially one so well known as Dr. Pilcher. 

Mr. GoovuHa.t seconded, and it was carried. 


This concluded the ordinary business, and Mr, W., G. 
B. Dickinson, the President, then gave a Hypnotic 
Séance, which was witnessed with deep and almost 
entrancing interest by the veterinarians and visitors 
assembled, Mr. Dickinson has been a student of hyp- 
notism in all its phases for several years, and has, by 
dint of practice and perseverance, become quite an ex- 
pert in the art. There are very few works on hypnotism 
that Mr. Dickinson has not made himself thoroughly 


Dr. Pricer, F.R.C.S., said:—With your permission, 
Mr. President, before the motion is put, I should like 
on behalf of the profession which you have done much | 
honour to in your address to-day, to say how deeply 
surgery is indebted to the work of your profession for | 
the signal advances it has made during the last half 
century at least. 1 think there is something fitting in 
the character of your address, as you perceive a great 
effort has been made to secure from the Board of Trade 
power to establish and organise a company of research. 
At present the Board of Trade do not seem to be able to 
help us. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach seems to be very 
much afraid of the opinion of effeminate men and senti- 
mental females who have hitherto had a passionate 
desire to save frogs, cats, and dogs, from anything like 
discomfort, whereas they do not turn their attention to 
the roads which are so remarkable for the agony which 
they give to a higher class of animal in every hour of its 
existence—at least in our neighbourhood. (Applause.) 
I allude to the condition of the roads. I wish these very 
estimable people could be distracted from their keen 
desire to alleviate the sufferings of cats and dogs, and 


conversant with, and by applying himself closely to what 
is at present one of the unravelled mysteries of the age, 
he has been and is still able to produce the most mar- 
vellous results. Thus far Mr. Dickinson’s séances have 
been conducted in private, and in the presence of a 
select number of friends, but it is questionable whether 
he will be allowed to conceal his abilities from the public 
gaze in the future. On Thursday Mr, Dickinson had 
the presence of three subjects—two youths anda coloured 
gentleman of maturer years, and the influence the 
operator exercised over their wills and over their minds 
was most surprising. It should be stated at the outset 


that the operator’s method was entirely free from clown- 


ing. At many séances by so-called professors of the art 
eneialed has reigned supreme, oan the antics of the 
influenced bipeds have been a disgrace to, and an outrage 
on, humanity, with the result that the science has been 


_wholly regarded as an imposture, To see a fellow creature 


eating candles ,drinking swill,or tearing about the building 
like a madman is not an edifying spectacle, and it was 
scarcely to be wondered at that the art sank into con- 
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tempt. No buffoonery of this kind, however, marred 


the charms of Mr. Dickinson’s séance. He displayed his 
science in a scholarly and gentlemanly manner, as be- 
fitted the intellectual audience he had before him. A 
noteworthy feature of the performance was that the 
operator never suggested to the subjects what he 
required of them. A programme of experiments had 
been prepared, each experiment being numbered, and 
when any member of the audience desired a particular 
experiment to be tried, it was indicated by the number 
only, and then not in the hearing of the subjects. The 
subjects were under the influence of the operator—who 
did not use a disc—within a few minutes after entering 
the room. They were made to believe they saw swarms 
of beetles and scores of rats; they were affected with 
fits of uneasiness and unable to sit still; they suddenly 
experienced the shock of a pin-prick in sitting and 
standing postures; they were paralysed; and several 
other similar experiments already well known. One 
very wonderful feature was the hypnotism of a piece of 
flannel, and placing it round the neck of one of the 
subjects chosen by the audience, whereby sleep was pro- 
duced in a given time (three minutes) at will by the 
operator. A glass of water was also hypnotised, and 
being placed amongst a number of similar glasses, was 
afterwards detected by one of the subjects. A strong 
proof of the operator’s ability was provided by his 
depriving one of his subjects of the sense of smell. A 
bottle of very strong smelling salts was examined by the 
audience, and the subject afterwards attempted to 
inhale it most vigorously, but declared his inability to 
smell anything. Experiments in rigidity were tried, 
and with surprising results. One subject balanced him- 
self by his hands on the backs of two chairs for nearly 
twenty minutes. The subjects were placed in a hypnotic 
trance, and by command of the operator, when they 
awoke they sang and danced, much to the amusement of 
the audience, the fun being greatly increased by the 
operator stopping one of the subjects in the middle of a 
note, and afterwards causing him to resume where he 
had made a halt. One subject when in a trance was 
nea a with a pack of blank cards, to several of which 
e gave a name, and after they had been marked and 
shuffled by one of the audience he showed his consis- 
tency by reproducing them from the pack. But the 
most wonderful item on the programme was that in 
which one of the subjects was placed in a hypnotic 
trance, and blind-folded to make assurance doubly sure, 
and the. played “nap”’ with three gentlemen from the 
audience, who were complete strangers to him. At first 
- some of the audience were sceptical and inclined to scoff, 
and knowing this Mr. Dickinson attempted and suc- 
ceeded in making a truly marvellous experiment. He 
hypnotised the hand of one of his subjects, and then 
passed a darning needle through the flesh, and instructed 
one of the audience to withdraw it. The subject during 
this operation evinced no signs of pain whatever. This 
experiment created a great impression, as also did one 
in which a subject was placed in a state of rigidity 
whilst in a standing position, and then drawn to the 
ground by the operator’s magnetic influence, and subse- 
quently caused to draw the head and the heels together 
until the body formed an arch. In another case the 
hand of the subject was fixed upon his head, he being 
unable to move it. To test the genuineness of this ex- 
periment the operator called upon any member of the 
audience to attempt to remove the hand. The challenge 
was accepted, every endeavour being made to accom- 
plish its removal, but without success, the hand remain- 
ing in the position first placed, and the subject being 
lifted bodil y from the ground. Several other experi- 
ments were performed, and at the conclusion of the 


they who were at first dubious were the loudest in their 
praises. 

In the afternoon the company dined together at the 
Peacock and Royal Hotel, Mr. Dickinson presiding, and 
Mr. Smith occupying the vice-chair. After dinner 
several toasts were submitted. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


(Concluded from page 630). 


Discussion. 
(On “ Sprains of Ligaments and Tendons,” introduced 
for discussion by Mr. Hunting, F.R.C.V.S., at the 
monthly meeting on the 4th inst.) 


Mr. Barrett thought Mr. Hunting had put before 
them valuable suggestions worthy of their consideration. 
Mr. Hunting seemed to have attributed sprains almost 
entirely to a want of co-ordination in the muscles. He 
did not quite agree with him on the use of the word co- 
ordination. It seemed to him a sprain, might be more 
correct.y described as a want of ordination, or inordina- 
tion of the muscular action. Mr. Hunting appeared to 
argue that because a man sprained a ligament when he 
fell over a step, it proved there was a want of co-ordina- 
tion. That theory he would refute ; a man did not sprain 
his ankle when he had mistaken the step but probably 
because there was not even contact with the ground— 
the foot reached the ground more or less twisted ; what 
was the result? The outer ligaments of the fetlock were 
stretched, and the sprain was not from want of co-ordi- 
nation but from inordination, owing to the force of 
gravity pressing the joint outwards. It was true that 
cart-horses were more liable to sprain of the sub-carpal 
ligament. When the toe was dug in the ground the 
limb was somewhat bent, and an extra amount of pres- 
sure was thrown on the sub-carpal ligament. In fast 
working horses it was probably due to the extra strain 
thrown on the ligament at the fetlock in the act of gallop- 
ing, the weight coustantly came upon the foot, and the 
limb being advanced the fetlock tended to yield, and hence 
an undue amount of force was thrown upon the suspen- 
sory ligament. Mr. Hunting said a cut tendon healed 
more rapidily than a sprained tendon. That was due to 
the fact that when the tendon was cut through the inflam- 
matory effusion was more severe. He differed from Mr. 
Hunting as to the treatment. It seemed to him their 
first effort should be to relieve pain, and then to hasten 
the inflammatory effusion. Mr. Hunting thought the 
less effusion they had the better, but if that was so, where 
was the healing material to come from? As to treatment, 
he thought firing was more effectual than blistering. He 
did not understand a man saying that firing was no good 
in a case of a sprained tendon. As to the charge he did 
not recommend it to be applied too early, nor did he 
think it good treatment to introduce much pressure until 
the inflammatory action had subsided. (Hear.) 

Mr. Rowe thought Mr. Hunting had overlooked the 
part concussion played in a sprain. As to treatment he 
took no exception to the cement in the form of pressure, 
but it would have been most interesting, if Mr. Hunting 
told them how he removed the bandage. Neither was 
anything said about the time it should be kept on. 
When he was dealing with fractures he tried to keep it 
on for about six weeks. Mr. Rowe also spoke in favour 
of the application of cold water. 

Mr. Raymonp thought the real secret of treating 4 
sprain was rest. Put the horse in slings and relieve the 
part by putting on surgical shoes. If they had an easy 
case he thought pressure was a very good thing, but it 
had to be properly applied. It was a very unsafe thing 


séance, which occupied a little over an hour, Mr. Dickin- 
son was warmly congratulated upon his success, and 


for a Veterinary Surgeon to take a stiff bandage and 
apply it tightly to a new sprain—the odds were that 
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there would be further swelling with perhaps stagnation 
of blood. If they made a the part 
with some elastic tissue, rags,or lint, or sponge, or tow— 
and then bandage carefully with sheet bandage, not can- 
vas, they would derive considerable benefit from having 
done so, particularly if they had a high heeled shoe, and 
if they rested the horse in slings to keep him quiet. 
Another mode of treatment was cold irrigation, but if 
they applied it a certain time and then left it off the 
result was that a reaction set in, and the condition then 
was worse than if no irrigation at all had been applied. 
When they had got the horse’s leg moderately cool it 
was the custom to apply blisters, and after that to fire. 
Whether if they gave the horse the same amount of rest 
and did not blister or fire that horse would get well just 
as quickly, was au open question in his mind. He was 
quite open to correction on that point. He went more 
strongly against firing than blistering. He did not 
know that firing was any good except in private practice 
where they-might have an owner who was constantly fid- 
getting about his horse and wanting it back. That hada 
great deal to do with the success of firing. As to the 
charge Mr. Hunting had spoken of he could quite believe 
what was said of it, and should certainly give it a trial 
when the opportunity offered. Pressure was a very good 
thing ‘f carried out properly. He remembered a horse 
came into the infirmary with a bad sprain of the hock. 
He had read of pressure in some work on Surgery, and 
in this case he rigged up an apparatus so as to bring 
pressure to bear on this horse’s hock. He was hound 
to say that it had a most extraordinary effect. The 
horse got well in a time which surprised him, and the 
swelling of the hock in the neighbourhood was very 
much smaller than he had expected to meet. That was 
one of the reasons why he had such a high opinion of it. 
The surgical shoe was a very important thing particu- 
larly in sprain of the tendon, which it relieved con- 
siderably. 
Mr. Carton said in regard to sprains in cart horses 
his experience tallied with Mr. Hunting’s. With regard 
to firing and blistering he had adopted it for 25 years, 
and he very much doubted whether firing had the effect 
that had been ascribed to it, he was taught it at college, 
but it struck him that they had to fire a horse very 
deeply indeed and it was a long while before the as- 
cribed effect took place. Rest was the great secret, 
and to secure that they had to do that which they other- 
wise would not do. With regard to slinging there 
were no doubt advantages and disadvantages, but on the 
score of relieving inflammation there was no way in 
which a horse could secure rest and assist circulation 
better than by lying down. He should not sling a 
horse with a sprained tendon—he would rather let him 
lie down than stand up. They frequently found horses 
resting 20 hours a day if they got the opportunity. As 
to irrigation his plan was to get 25 feet of hose and let 
the water run from the tap though this in a constant 
stream over the leg. After the abatement of the inflam- 
mation he either applied a blister or fired—or did 
nothing at all, as it suited his patient or the case. 
The Chairman having invited visitors to speak— 
Mr, Learner spoke of the importance of the subject, 
remarking that, in his opinion, at least 80 per cent. of 
the cases that came before them were cases of lameness, 
and 40 per ceut. were sprain‘in cart horses, and generally 
these happened in backing. The treatment they 
adopted in Liverpool was very simple. They did not 
see the necessity of slinging. In 99 cases out of a hun- 
a loose box was sufficient for a night or two. Cold 
water irrigation and blistering or firing was the general 
treatment, and for six or eight weeks a low diet was 
applied. 
Mr. Rows said that he had adopted all his life what 
was termed a lever shoe. The two heels were materially 


raised and connected by a bar of iron across. The heel 
was raised one or two inches, and it was gradually 
lowered as the horse improved. ‘ 

The CHarkMAN speaking of sprain in cart horses said 
he should like to see Mr. Hunting apply his charge to a 
Very bad sprain at the back of the knee, and he would 
like to see how he would keep his handage up there. He 
could quite understand his keeping it around a lower 
part of the limb. He very doubted whether the 

charge would keep up behind the knee. With regard to 

a cut tendon he quite agreed that it would heal more 
rapidly than a bad sprain. He considered the prin- 
| cipal reason was that they got more inflammatory action 
froma bad sprain than from aclean cut. As to the 
| treatment, he considered it cruelty to put cold water on 
a recent sprain—it was adding fuel to the fire. His 
_ treatment of a recent sprain was combining both pres- 
sure and warm fomentations. He would foment the 

part for half an hour with warm water then put on a hot 

flannel baudage, he applied another one on the top of 
_ that ; then some oil skin, and a dry bandage over that, 
That would keep hot asa permanent fomentation for 5 
or 6 hours. Afterwards he would use tepid water and 
gradually get it down to cold. Then came the question 
as to whether tiring was good or bad. He knew a 
trainer who had had a good deal of experience of sprain, 
and heard him say that if they turned a horse out to 
grass and left him alone after they had got rid of the 
inflammatory action, that horse would get well just as 
soon as if treated. He (the speaker) asked whether it 
would stand work as well, and the trainer replied that 
he did not think he would.” Neither did he (Mr, 
Sampson.) He quite believed that a sprain would get 
well without firing or blistering, bat he did not believe 
the horse would stand work without firing. 

Mr. Hunting then replied. In the course of his re- 
marks he said he did not think there was much difference 
between Mr. Barrett and himself about co ordination of 
movement except in the way it was put. It was an ex- 
tremely difficult matter to express what they meaat 
when they were trying to explain the muscular action of 
the limb. He was not going to dispute Mr, Leather’s 
statement that sprains in cart horses generally occurred 
in backing, but he always liked a statement to be veri- 
fied as much as possible, and he should take the earliest 
opportunity of seeing whether he could trace the same 
thing, because it was rather interesting information if it 
was right. Mr. Barrett had spoken of effused material 
as useful for repairing tissues. He could not allow that 
unless he had some very good reason given in support of 
it. He believed the opposite—the more effusion they 
had in any injury the worse the repair. He did not 
believe it was a nutritive material at all. He quite 
agreed with Mr, Raymond as to the value of rest, but as 
to the surgical shoe he ~ disagreed, Whenever a 
| horse met with an accident, in all conditions (except 
| perhaps gripes) the surgical shoe was resorted to in 

|? et (laughter). When he had the pleasure of 
seeing practice in Lancashire they had only to have a 
horse lame, and if there was no nail found in the foot 
on went the “ patten-shoe.”’ He wanted to know what 
it rested! What was it for / Was it the weight of the 
horse’s foot that they wanted to support or what/ The 
heel was raised about two inches, but a horse with a 
sprain could rest his own foot perfectly himself. If the 
shoe weighed 8 ounces it only increased the weight 
hanging on the limb. He considered this high-heeled 
shoe all a delusion, and it had one serious disadvantage in 
that it helped to shorten the tendon, and then they had 
the trouble of getting that foot down again, Leave i! 
to nature, With regard to cold irrigation, Mr, Ray- 


dhad pointed out what was often overlooked, that it 
anne using itfor4or5hoursand then stopping, be- 
cause then they had a reaction which undid all the good 
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' (except military command, as laid down in 
- regulations) attaching to the rank indicated by the 
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likely to have accrued. As tothe point of rest he was in- 
clined to agree with Mr. Caton that if the horse would 
lie down it was the best thing he could do. 


much difference between Mr. Sampson and himself. In 
conclusion he urged upon them the importance of look- 
ing into the matter a little more closely, and letting 
each other know the result of their experiments. 

Mr. Rowe moved ahearty vote of thanks to Mr. Hunt- 


_ing, which was seconded by Mr. Caton and carried. 


The Chairman then proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 


* Roots for taking the Secretary’s place that evening, this 


was seconded by Mr. Raymond and carried. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Changes of Station for the month of May, 1891. 


_ Veterinary-Surgeon (ranking as Lieutenant) E. R. C. 


Butler, from India to Aldershot. 


To be Ordinary Members of the Military Division of 
the Third Class or Companions of the Most Honowrable 
Order of the Bath. 


* ok * * * 


Principal Veterinary - Surgeon James Drummond 


Lambert, Veterinary Department. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


RANK’ OF ARMY MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


CONCESSION OF SUBSTANTIVE RANK AND 
COMPOUND TITLES. 


We have received, says The British Medical Jour- 
nal, the following correspondence for publica- 
tion : 

House of Commons, June 2nd, 1891. 

Dear Dr. Farquarson,—I send you a copy of a 
letter which I have recently addressed to Sir 
Andrew Clark, and which I think you may wish to 
see.—Lelieve me, yours truly, 

Epwarp 


War Office, May 26th, 1891. 
Dear Sir ANDREW CLarRK,—In continuation of 
the correspondence which has passed between us, 
and in reference to the conversation which I 
recently had with you relative to the status of the 
medical officers of the army, 1 now have the pleasure 
to inform you that I have given directions for the 
popeten of a Royal warrant conferring the fol- 
wing privileges upon the officers in question :— 
1, The following substantive ranks to be granted, 
such ranks to carry precedence and other advantages 
present 


camer ortion of the title : 
urgeon Major-General. Brigade Surgeon Lien- 
Surgeon-Colonel. tenant-Colonel. 


As to the | 
use of hot and cold water he did not think there was | 


Surgeon Lieutenant-Col. Surgeon-Captain. 
Surgeon- Major. Surgeon- Lieutenant. 

2. Medical officers to be granted sick leave on the 
same conditions as those which apply to combatant 
officers. 

I trust that this will bring to an end the contro- 
versies that have recently prevailed, and which per- 
sonally I have much regretted. 

Thanking you for the assistance which you have 
given in arriving at a settlement, I remain, yours 
very faithfully, 


(Signed) E. Srannorx, 


THE ARMY VETERINARY STAFF. 


In the House of Commons on Friday, 12th inst. 

' Mason Rason asked the Secretary of State for 
War whether he would be prepared to extend the 
substantive rank (medical officers) to the surgeons of 
the veterinary staff. 

Mr. E. Srannope :—Yes, Sir, this will necessarily 
follow the grant of combatant titles to medical 
officers. — The Times, 13th June. 


ARMY MEDICAL TITLES. 


The struggle, out of which at last something 
practical is evolving, has extended over four years, 
and has been as severe as it has been protracted. 

When medical officers were left rankless and with 
very anomalous titles it was no marvel that a 
serious agitation speedily arose. It was intolerable 
that a great body of public servants, essential to 
the very existence of the Army and sharing in all 
its dangers, should be placed, through military in- 
difference and jealousy, in the position of camp 
followers, The matter was taken up by the Parlia- 
mentary Bills Committee of the British Medical 
Association and found free ventilation in the 
columns of this journal. 

Under such pressure the War Minister resorted to 
the usual expedient of a Committee, which sat un- 
der the chairmanship of Lord Camperdown. This 
Committee touk evidence, and presented a careful 
report; but it is well known that the chief recom- 
mendations of that Commission were set aside by 
Mr. Stanhope at the instance of his “ military 
advisers.” 

The medical officers and their friends, seeing 
that these military authorities would not agree even 
to compromise, were then driven to formulate 
demands for complete equality with combatant 
officers both in raak and title in a Royal Medical 
Corps. They could not be blamed for the advocacy 
of such radical measures when their opponents 
seemed deaf to even the most modest demands, 
founded alike on justice and common sense. 

At this stage the warm sympathy of the medical 
corporations of the United Kingdom was enlisted, 
and the War Minister received a fully repre- 
sentative deputation, headed by Sir Andrew Clark, 
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who has since taken a leading part in representing 
to Mr. Stanhope the views of the profession. At 
last we are able to announce with much pleasure 
that wiser counsels have prevailed at the War 
Office, and Mr. Stanhope now concedes with a good 
grace, that which he had previously withheld. 

We congratulate him on his honourable courage, 
and the medical officers on the solution of a ques. 
tion which lately seemed as interminable as in. 
tolerable. Possibly some medical officers may not 
be altogether satisfied with compound titles, but | 
they are undoubtedly a great advance on the ex- | 
isting ones. ‘They, at all events, express army 
position of which not even the wilfully blind can 
feign ignorance, and the concession will, we helieve, 
be recognised as a real attempt to remedy the 
grievance. 


The promise that the rank expressed in the titles 
shall be “ substantive ” is a concession of the very 
first importance ; the unmistakable expression of 
that fact will clear away a whole mass of incon. 
gruities. It only remains for Mr. Stanhope to 
define this substantive rank in such terms, both in 
warrant and in regulations, that it cannot possibly 
be afterwards undermined, set aside, or whittled 
down in “Army Orders.” The granting of sick 
leave to medical on the same terms as to other 
officers is so obvious a piece of justice that the 
marvel is how it was not conceded long ago ; never- 
theless, Mr. Stanhope must be thanked for doing 
away with such an absurd and inequitable distinc- 
tion, even at the eleventh hour. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAMS ON PLEURO. 


At the summer meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan 
Veterinary Medical Society Professor W. WILLIAMs ex- 
hibited a series of photo-micrographs of the section of a 
lung of an American imported beast slain at Deptford by 
order of the Board of Agriculture as suffering from 
magn The consenus of scientific opinion, 

said, as expressed by the officers of the Buard of 
Agriculture and supported by Professors Walley and 
M’Fadyean, Edinburgh, was against him. They said 
that what was found at Deptford was contagious pleuro, 
and that therefore American store cattle should not be. 
allowed to be landed in this country for feeding pur- | 
es, but slaughtered, as hitherto, at the port of de-_ 
kation. Recently Dr. Wray and axother gentleman | 
—representative men—veterinary inspectors at Dept-_ 
ford, called on him and brought him a piece of lung | 
which had been condemned as having pleuro-pneumonia | 
contagiosa the day before by Professor Brown and the | 
authorities of the Board of Agriculture. He (Professor | 
Williams) examined it very carefully, and he must say | 
that to a non-expert there, was a great similarity ; but 
there was one great thing wanting. Did they ever see 
pleuro contagiosa without coagulation of the blood in 
the lung—without the vessels being blocked with the 
ted blood? In this case there was consolida- 

tion of the lung. There was pleurisy ; but there was 
no coagulation of blood within the vessels, and that 
marked the disease distinctly from pleuro contagiosa. 
He had had 40 sections prepared by two persons, and 
those showed distinctly the difference between the two 
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sight must have failed him, and if the microscope and 
photomicrograph were of no use in determining the 
nature of one disease from that of another, the sooner 
they abolished the study of histology from their eurri- 
culum the better. 

Mr. SprEvLL said that, however valuable those plates 
might be from a scientific point of view, the ultimate 
test of all the questions to which Professor Williams 
had referred was the test of inoculation on the living 
animal in order effectually to say whether it was conta- 
pleuro or simple broucho-pnueumonia, (Hear, 

ear.) 

Mr, CuNNINGHAM asked if any one had ever inocu- 
lated with the material of common broncho-pneumonia, 
Hitherto the older practitioners had been in the habit 
of thinking that they could diagnose pleuro as well with- 
out the microscope as with it. If what Professor Wil- 
liams had said was true, and if the only real judges were 
those who could use the microscope, that was a very 
serious question. Any one could diagnose a common 
case of pleuro, but in the case of this lung, said by Pro- 
fessors Walley and M’Fadyean to be suffering from 
pleuro, the microscope is applied, and Professor Williams 
and Mr. Bowhill said that it was not real contagious 
pleuro, but a simple form of broncho-pneumonia, — It 
would be a great favour if Prof. Williams would describe 
the appearance of the lung. 

Prof. Writtams said he was glad to show the photo- 
micrographs, but he did not feel inelined to enter into 
discussion.—The Dundee Advertiser 


NEW VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The distribution of prizes and certificates to the suc- 
cessful students attending the New Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh, took place in the College yesterday after- 
noon. Principal Williams said that the season had 
been an exceptionally interesting one, owing to the 
outbreak of che disease known as pink-eye, a contagion: 
which had created great devastation among horses, es- 
pecially in England. A difference of vpinion has arisen 
as to treatment of that disease, and certain remarks had 
been made about their treatment of it. Notwith- 
standing these remarks, which rather reflected upon 
their character, he could safely say, that at the termi- 
nation of the session he could call at least 180 witnesses 
who would testify that their treatment of the disease 
was a most successful one. (Applause.) Another thin 


'which had occurred during the session was that he h 


differed with the officers of the Privy Council and 
others asto the introduction into this country of the 
so-called pleuro-pneumonia from America,  Pleuro- 
pneumonia, he maintained, could have been dealt with 
quite as effectively by means of inoculation, and would 
not have caused one-hundredth part of the expense as 
the Governinent’s slaughter order had done. n hand- 
ing the prizes to the students, he stated that the session 


had been a very satisfactory one. 


The following is the prize-list :— ' 
Principal’s £20 prize for Ist and 2nd professional ex- 


aminations divided between Charles Haywood and J, 
Jonnochie. 
Pathology of the horse.—Medal—Charles Haywood ; 
certificates —Ist class—R. Eaglesham, H. E. Richardson. 
W. 8. Lamont; 2nd class—J. M’L. Young, L. Browne. 
Pathology of the ox, sheep, pig, and dog.—Medal— 
Charles Haywood ; certificates of merit—J . M L Young 
certificates—Ist class—R. Eaglesham, H. E. Richardson, 


Lamont; 2nd class—A. J. Dalgleish. 
W Haywood ; certi- 


ficates—J. M’L. Young, H. E. Richardson, 


diseases. If they were one and the same thing his eye- 
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Demonstrator of morbid anatomy.—Medal—J. M’L. 
Young. 

Senior anatomy.—Medal—O. C. Bradley;  certifi- 
cates—A. P. Gribben, F. B. Pearson, J. M. Arthur. 

Physiology —Medal—O. C. Bradley;  certificates— 
F. B. Pearson, A. P. Gribben, E. W. Anderton. 

Histology.—Medal—R. M. Pender; certificates—O. 
C. Bradley, F. B. Pearson, A. P. Gribben, E. H. Stent, 
H. G. Hewitson, G. B. Holden. 

Junior anatomy.—Medal—H. G. Bowes; certificates 
F. W. Smith, M. Hutchison, M. F. Lynch, H. B. 
Elliott, F. H. Shore. 

Chemistry —Medal—H. G. Bowes professor’s medal 
—F. W. Smith. 

Practical chemistry.—Medal—T. R. Mulcahy ; certi- 
ficates—J. R. Baillie, T. Q’Donnell, R. Peich. 

Botany.—Medal—M. Dee;  certificates—lst class— 
L. G. Farr, M. F. Lynch; 2nd class—H. G. Bowes, 
G. E. Gibson, T. R. Mulcahy. 

Veterinary Medical Society.—Best essay—Medal— 
J. M’L. Young. 

Best communication.—Medal— O. Ducksbury. 

Practice.—Medals—T. Jowett, R. Eaglesham ; certifi- 
cates—J. M’L. Young, J. Connochie, -Charles Haywood, 
James Carpenter. 

Curators of Museum—R. Eaglesham, G. W. Balfour. 

Veterinary hygiene, Principal Williams’ class.—Medal 
—D. W. Simpson ; Ist class certificates—H. M. Pattullo, 
James 8. Gordon, P. H. Foulkes; 2nd class certificates 
—T. D. Mitchell, R. J. Irving, Alexander B. Stevens. 

Professor W. Owen Williams’ class.—Medal—D. W. 
Simpson; Ist class certificates—P. H. Foulkes, J. 
Milligan; 2nd class certificates—A. B. Stevens, T. D. 


Mitchell. 


Alleged Bogus Degrees and the University of Penn- 
sylvania. & 

A correspondent writing to The Chemist and 
Druggistsays:—In your issue of May 9th you refer to 
alleged fraudulent degrees emanating from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the reference being a bank- 
ruptey, where the debtor declared that lie had the 
degree of “M.D.” from that institution given for 
£11, and after an “examination” (?) Statements 
like these are well calculated not only to depreciate 


' all American institutions of learning, but to do 


especial damage to one of the finest universities we 
possess, ranking easily with Yale and Harvard. 

The bankrupt had no excuse for making such re- 
marks, for a casual inspection of his “ Diploma” 
would reveal the fact that it did not purport to 
emanate from any university but that of Philadelphia, 
not Pennsylvania—a distinction as great as between 
Edinburgh and Scotland, for instance. 

The Pennsylvania University began as a College 
in 1745, became a university in 1779. and now has 
a magnificent equipment ; it has about sixty profes- 
sors and instructors, and not farfrom 1,000 students. 

The fraudulent “ Philadelphia University” was 
the result of a plot to swindle tools. Until a few 
years back most States had a very lenient law as to 
incorporations. Any five persons (in some States 
seven or nine) could furm an institution for scientific 
or literary purposes, and could apply for and receive 
an Act of Legislature incorporating them under any 
name or title they might choose, empowering them 
to hold real property, to sue and be sued at law, and 
to confer degrees of various sorts. 

As a result, in a few years the United States 


swarmed with bogus “ colleges,” “‘ universities,” &c., 
all as a rule unknown to Americans, but advertising 
in all European newspapers for gulls who wished 
ornamental handles to their names, without the 
trouble of either deserving or earning them. 

Of course this state of things aroused great indig- 
nation as soon as discovered, and immediate appli- 
cation was made to the various Legislatures to cancel 
the incorporation Acts of all the fraudulent institu- 
tions, which has, I believe, been done in almost all 
the States. 


Stryehnine an Antidote to Snake Poison. 

Strychnine as an antidote to snake poison has 
long been known in Australia, but (says The Daily 
News) it has been reserved for Dr. Mueller, 
of Yackandandah, in the colony of Victoria, to 
explain in a definite fashion the theory and prac- 
tice of that rather fermidable remedy. This ex- 
perienced practitioner—who assures as that out of 
about 100 cases, some of them at the point of 
death. treated by this method, only one has been 
known to fail-—dissolves one part of nitrate of 
strychnine in 240 — of water mingled with a 
little glycerine. he mixture is injected under 
the skin on any part of the body—the neighbour- 
hood of the bitten part, however, being preferred. 
Strychnine and the poisonous secretion which the 
snake’s fang injects into the wound are described 
as “thoroughly antagonistic,” and Dr. Mueller 
assures us that no hesitation need be felt in 
pushing the use of the drug to quantities 
that would be fatal in the absence of snake 
poison. The “one failure” referred to above is 
attributed to the mistake of discontinuing the 
operation after 14 grain of strychnine had been 
injected, 


Quackery in High Places. 


“Tt was while travelling in Australia that Mr. Cave 
Brown-Cave discovered the materials of which his 
new splint cure, which attracted so much attention at 
the Horse Show, is composed. Mr. Cave, who is a 
nephew of Sir Mylles Cave Browne-Cave, is a most en- 
thuiastic sportsman, and at his place, Barton Court, in 
Worcestershire, keeps a large stud of hunters, and on 
some of them he has operated for the removal of splint 
with complete success. The best of the cure is that it 
is warranted not to blister, take the hair off, or to cause 
any blémish whatever, and cessation of work is not 
necessary in any case.’’ 


Royal Agricultural Society. 


Mr. Ernest Crark, Secretary of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society has given the following notice to intend- 
ing exhibitors at the forthcoming Show at Doncaster : 

‘*T am instructed to explain to you that it is the inten- 
tion of the Society not to allow any cattle to be ex- 
hivited «at Doncaster which are at present in the 
districts scheduled for pleuro-pneumonia by the Board of 
Agriculture or the Irish Privy Council, or have been ex- 
hibited at shows held within these districts.” 


Communications, Boors, AND RECEIVED :—Messrs. 
J. Hepton, A Bate, J.S. Hurndall, F. G. Ashley, J. Smith, 
A. W. Briggs, M. Ustrup, ‘‘American Veterinary Review,” 
‘*‘ Australasian Veterinary Journal, ‘‘ The Dundee Adver- 
tiser,” ‘‘ Evening Dispatch ” (Edinbro’). 
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